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Words, Words, Words 


HE task of answering the attack in The Leader, 
veiled in the manner of humor, on a Unitarian 
harmony to which apparently it objects, is not 

mine. But I do wish to philosophize on the nourish- 
ment that some intellects seem to derive from battles 
that turn on the misuse of words. 
Any half-educated person knows that humanism, 
a comparatively few years ago, was generally used in 
accordance with the following definition: “Religious 
humanism grounds spirituality in human living, thus 
contrasting sharply with superhuman, supernatural, 
and absolutistic value-schemes. Throughout its his- 
tory humanism has centered attention on the study, 
the worth, and the enhancement of human life.” 

Then for a time a wholly different use of the 
word, and a barren one, crept in—in which the term 
was used as a contrast to deism, and for a time there 
was a fine battle of wind and paper, now happily at 
an end. The fact that it is at an end seems to give 
great pain to The Leader, which in its editorial labori- 
ously misstates almost every fact that it purports to 
place before its readers. 


Social Progress 


Mrs. Ramona Sawyer Barth, in a letter to the 
editor, makes an interesting point about the relation 
of tolerance to conviction. She is speaking of what 
she thinks a conventional standpoint (expressed in 
The Register by Miss Anna Francis in preferring to 
concentrate her life on a home, with enough children 
to keep her busy) and of the suitable tone to take 
toward a2 woman who is thus indifferent to making a 
place in what used to be called man’s work. Mrs. 
Barth admits that a person who differs from another 
in social outlook ought to be mannerly toward that 
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mands our respect and tolerance, but his ideals mus} 
in many cases be harshly criticized. . . . . 
feel that we have stressed the virtues of ‘magnanimity] 
patience, and calm’ at the expense of truthful, frank} 
facing of the facts?” 

Miss Francis was not saying that all women should 
make the choice she wished to make. The question 
then, is whether we wish to use strong language i 
condemning a social choice that is of the individual fo} 
herself. Certainly I should be content to see a woman’ |] 
view handled with rough frankness if it were the view) 
that women who wished to participate in the oute 
world ought to be impeded. But a woman who prefer 
the right husband and a very busy home to working o}f 
desirable public changes does not seem to me to b 
going beyond the realm of what ought to be persona 
choice. She is, although not paid in pieces of paper 
earning her way through life as honorably as a sale_| 
woman or an executive of the Woman’s Party. 

Moreover, the freedom of women has now reache# 
the point where very little heat is required by th 
situation, and much light. There are some unmi: 
takable evils left, in some states, as in inequality 1) 
regard to guardianship in parts of this country, an’ 
inequality in regard to divorce in England. But i 
the large sense the problem is no longer what wome} 
are permitted to do, but what they can do, and stijf 
more fundamentally what they wishtodo. 

To make them wish to be individual fighters fq 
something, rather than private persons concentrati 
on the family cell of which society is composed, is 
worthy undertaking for those convinced that there 
only one side; but I cannot see that the crusade 
one that calls for objurgation. There are such cr 
sades, but change in family and sex ideals, usual 
complicated, slow, and difficult to see as all gain aml 
no loss, is not among them. 


A Kindly Wish 

Dr. Blank is eminent in the financial affairs of th 
nation. He has not been recently much in the hub 
the universe, and he had not heard, until the oth 
day, about last summer’s change in the editorship |} 
The Register. A note now comes from him in reply | 
one from the new incumbent, in which our friend ejac 
lates: “The letter head is surely a surprise. I hope yd 
are as good a Christian as Voltaire. 


See A. Noyes 
new book about Voltaire, which is an odd sort |} 
biography.” | 

It is a large wish, that of our friend. Voltailf 
seems to have been growing in stature. We are sti 
learning from him. A century ago many of intel} 
gence looked upon him as an undermining and re : 
table influence, in spite of the chapel he built to Gl 
in Geneva. Now we remember him primarily for mat 
services, most of them rendered after he was aa 
He did much to break the despotic and oppressif 
power of entrenched ecclesiastical ignorance and cel 
ishness. Perhaps nobody ever did so much, sing 


liefs. No slogan of liberty teday is quoted so often :} 
I wholly disapprove of your opinions, but I will fie} 
to the death for your freedom io express them.”’ | 
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NITARIANISM rests upon the basic conviction 
that men and women can be educated. This 
structural faith in teaching has a thousand 

uggestive meanings behind it, but we begin all of our 
hurch enterprises with the belief that people’s wills 
an be changed, their minds altered, and their emo- 
ions directed to new interests. With this idea as our 
ornerstone, the church school stands in the foreground 
f our liberal scene. Pupils and teachers are the em- 
odiment of our faith in the teaching method. The 
‘assroom, the worship service, the guided visits to 
‘]juseum and library—these are all ways and means of 
saching children and young people the ideas and hab- 
‘s of their fellowmen. Behind all of this process stands 
“ne teacher. Through the week he may be a clerk, a 
‘|zhool teacher, a salesman or a musician, but on Sun- 
“Yay he is a teacher of liberal religion. He is the for- 
‘otten man of our Unitarian enterprise. Without 
im our teaching ideal would be but a cloudy dream. 
' Teachers are not perfected by magic. This busy 
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‘lakes a class at the Unitarian church needs help in a 
undred ways. Teachers are too often forgotten once 
‘ney have consented to take the class. The hard- 
Yressed minister hurries on to confer with the Lay- 
yen’s League president, and from that point he detours 
ly gome other demanding situation. The baffled 
rachers, all too conscious of their minister’s plight, 
sruggle on as best they can. The success they often 
chieve testifies to the fact that the age of miracles has 
ot passed. Sunday after Sunday they make bricks 
‘ithout straw—and very passable bricks at that. 

But a church which focuses the spotlight upon 
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nan this cursory attention. There is an obligation 
4) help these teachers meet the shifting and exacting 
Nemands of child guidance in religion. Poor teaching 
florrupts our entire undertaking as a denomination, 
(Jad waters down the integrity of our collective Uni- 
rian mission today. These men and women who 
litve us their time and energy each week deserve the 
Jest we can give them in assistance. Whether in the 
iuntry town or the large metropolitan center, teach- 
Hrs need new suggestions for their work. Our churches 
litre apt to lose the teachers they fail to assist ade- 
fuately in this major task of child-training in religion. 
The Leadership Training Committee of the De- 
dartment of Religious Education of the American 
is} nitarian Association has, during the nine months of its 
ikistence, concentrated upon one particular problem 
host of the time—the preparation of practical guides 
pr ministers and superintendents who wish help in 
‘aining their teachers month by month. A number of 
nits for meetings of teachers have been prepared by 
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skilled and experienced workers in church schools 
throughout the country. They share, in these plans 
for workers’ conferences, their tested ideas and meth- 
ods now being used in successful schools of their own. 

The teachers’ meeting is the concrete embodiment 
of our faith in education as a religious ideal. With these 
step-by-step guides for leaders of teachers’ groups in 
our churches, a superintendent can now call his staff 
together and meet their needs. The use of the Bible, 
the organizing of a student council, the preparation of 
a lesson, the stirring of parental interest—these and 
other major concerns of all alert church-school workers 
are handled in these units. The plans for workers’ 
conferences issued this year are intended to bring into 
the local church the kind of assistance most ministers 
search for in vain—the particular and specific sugges- 
tion which will solve the provocative questions of his 
teachers Sunday after Sunday. 

Meeting together once a month, or more often in 
some cases, the teachers come to know each other in 
terms of a common task, to share their own experiences 
and to find solutions together, as they follow the pro- 
cedures suggested by the leader. Most of the units 
suggest questions, indicate possible issues to be con- 
sidered, and in other ways help the members of the 
group to find out what they are searching for. The 
aim of the conference is a discussion and a sharing of 
opinions concerning past experiences and possible 
new undertakings. The units are not lectures to be 
read. They are literally tourists’ guides into the land 
of modern church schools. One will learn only as he 
himself explores. Countless new ideas will be offered. 
Their value cannot be determined until they are tested 
out in the laboratory of the local school. That is why 
the Leadership Training Committee has prepared 
these program plans for teachers’ meetings on such a 
practical basis. 

At present seven units are available: “Evaluating 
the Church School,’ by Grace E. Mayer-Oakes; 
“What Are the Aims of Our Church Schools?” by 
Laurence C. Staples; “Service Enterprises in the 
Church School,’ by Susan M. Andrews; ‘Planning 
What to Teach,” by Paul Harmon Chapman; ‘‘Wor- 
ship in the Church School’’(two conferences), by 
Marie Cole Powell; ‘““‘The Use of Biblical Material in 
the Church School,” by Laura B. Galer; and ‘“‘Parent- 
Teacher Relationships in the Church School,” by 
Frances W. Wood. If the local church schools in our 
denomination wish the counsel and suggestions of ex- 
pert leaders in the field of religious education, such aid 
is now available. A teaching church need not be an 
unattainable ideal; it can be translated into living 
fact tomorrow wherever a group of leaders gathers to 
study together and to experiment in common. 
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N 1675 Henry More, the noted Cambridge Plato- 
nist, wrote to Anne, Viscountess Conway, regard- 
ing their contemporary, the Quaker Isaac Pen- 

ington: ““There’s none reades more like a down right 
good man than he.” Though Penington’s name has 
barely escaped oblivion, his comprehensive insight 
into the great truths of mysticism was matched also 
by personal experience of such high order as to rank 
him with the world’s few genuine mystical philosophers. 
His famous son-in-law, William Penn, said of Pening- 
ton that he “ever loved Power and Life more than 
Words’; but the great early Quaker did not scorn the 
uses of language for conveying truth. He testified 
constantly to the living quality of the faith of the be- 
liever, and the necessity for its expression, through 
words and actions alike. Such a statement in Isaac 
Penington’s writings as “the least light of truth hath 
the same nature, virtue and properties with the 
greatest,” shows the Quaker’s agreement with Ploti- 
nus that truth does not vary in its essence, in whatever 
degree it is given. 

The theories of Being, held by the Quaker philos- 
opher and the Neo-Platonist, Plotinus, are interest- 
ingly parallel, as shown in the following broad 
outline: 

Isaac Penington 
A. The Father—Christ (The Light of the World). 
B. Men’s Souls. 


Plotinus 


A. The One—The Intellectual Principle (Spirit). 
B. Men’s Souls. 


In each scheme the subsequent character of man’s 
soul is insisted upon, while Christ or Spirit is held in 
all respects co-existent and identical with the One or 
the Father. It is through the light of the Spirit that 
men’s souls are brought to that harmony with the 
Source to which all aspire “as though having a divina- 
tion,” Plotinus observes, “that without it they cannot 
be.” And Isaac Penington, declaring that “He who is 
Light loveth Mankind,” knew as a complement to this 
conviction that “the Child of Light saith unto the 
Father of Spirits in all Ages and Generations, “Thou 
art our Habitation from Everlasting to Everlasting.’ ” 
Indeed, in the realm of the spiritual and the intellec- 
tual Plotinus and Isaac Penington are in deep accord. 
But the third-century and the seventeenth-century 
Christian philosopher do not agree in their attitudes 
toward the sense-world. While in knowledge-theory 
Penington opposes partial to complete truth-situa- 
tions, he does not extend this opposition to ethics. 
Philo Judaeus lived during the first century A. D. 
In his reinterpretation of Judaism in the light of Greek 
philosophy there is found dominant the note of con- 
trast between spirit and flesh. Spirit, man’s true 
nature, Philo believed, must engage in continuous strife 
with man’s false nature, flesh, which actually impris- 
ons and retards the spirit in its development. It is 
interesting to note that Philo, remaining in the fold 
of Judaism, insisted on the spirit-flesh antagonism 
which his contemporary, Saul of Tarsus, emphasized 


The Body and the Light 
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the flesh. 

Two centuries later than Philo and St. Paj 
Plotinus made his forthright indentification of 
corporeal world with partial truth. From trut] 
exhaustless source light emanates first as spirit, thi 
as soul and finally at its farthest reach it forms} 
twilight, being occluded by matter. Matter is da 
space, sheer ignorance, or sheer evil. Thus Plotir} 
completed the identification of knowledge-states wi 
nature and spirit, seeing the world of perception } 
representing half truths and setting it over agall 
man’s soul as a lower state of being. Plotinus wy 
ashamed, he said, to have a body. 

Where Plotinus taught that the physical self 
rooted in evil or non-being, the Quaker saw the ba 
as the potential holy temple of the spirit. Plotix 
believed that the soul fell into the body; Penington | 
lieved that the body has no more to do with the oe 


falling than a room might have to do with the de¢ 
that occur in it. Nothing shows better how far 

English mystic is from Neo-Platonism on this quest} 
than a letter written his brother Arthur, a Ron# 
Catholic priest, in 1676. ‘There is a state,” he wrdd 
“where the spirit is willing, but the flesh weak; ye ' 
is not so, where the spirit is become strong in | 
Lord, and in the power of his might.’’ The scor | 
the body that Plotinus had intensified in deri | 
| 


from Platonism was also in Christianity in its organi 
I] 


form. But it is not in Quakerism. So far from be 
ashamed to have a body, Isaac Penington declared tif 
the outward body is “‘the temple of God where 
heart is sanctified.”” Once when a controversialis 
his day spoke repeatedly of ‘“‘the sinful body”’ Penilf 
ton replied with succinct irony, “The Body of Fil} 
is within.” 

The swift translation of their religion into t 
of human activity noted by Josiah Royce concern 
the Quakers had not a little impetus given it by Qi 
kerism’s consistent regard for the bodies of men. Fy 
the first the Quakers have been known for their 
complishments in social reforms. From law revisi 
to the emancipation of women, from economic jus} 
to political and religious liberalism, their history} 
eloquent with their endeavors and successes along] 
social frontiers. They attested the truth that |} 
proof of men’s religion is a life of faith in works, || 
in words alone. The potency of their faith was} 
their determination to keep life whole, to make} 
cleavage between knowledge and reality. ‘" 
Name Is Living,” the Quaker forefather, Isaac Peni} 
ton, kept insisting, and the base of his assertion ij 
the Christian teaching that “God is a Spirit: and t 
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squally true for our first parents—it was, in fact, the 
ruth on which they stumbled. The forbidden fruit 
‘epresents, according to Penington, that ‘“‘knowledge 


without life which dulls the true appetite.’ “The 


‘yreat work and design of the enemy of your Souls,” 


| 


ae preached over and over by word and by writing 
50 his people, “is not to steal away the bulk of your 


‘<nowledge, or to draw you from Ordinances and Duties, 


i} 


), 
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but to steal the life out of your Spirits.” 
It was Isaac Penington’s clear understanding of 
chat perennial philosophical crux, the relation of 


(thought to being, that enabled him to express great 


cruths simply, to describe in brief compass and with 
lowing phrase what to the usual religious biographer 


‘ig so hard to convey that his testimony all too often 


mpertinences’” noted by Hawthorne, and consigned 
oy more than one canny Hume to the flames as not 
djealing with ‘‘matters of fact.” That Isaac Penington 


‘ban, on the contrary, kindle or restore in his readers 


O any believer in democracy, the Bryn Mawr 
Summer School for Women Workers in In- 
dustry is one of the most revealing and encour- 

aging experiments in the United States. It was 

started on the campus of Bryn Mawr College in 1921 

as a result of President Thomas’s vision of extending 


ilsqual opportunity for higher education to all women, 


not only to the rich and fortunate but to women in 
industry as well. It has not been part of the regular 


iieollege, but as an entity in its own right it has rented 


iisome of the college buildings, and Bryn Mawr alumnae 
in district committees all over the country have raised 


the money for its support and recruited its students. 


ast summer its sixteenth session showed a genera- 
tion’s growth toward realism and skill in meeting ac- 


litual teaching problems. A new generation of teachers 


itakes for granted the new developments in industry 


id 


jand the difficulties of workers when plunged into an 
academic situation. There are more materials avail- 


iiterials often prepared by the school itself. What this 


means might be clear to any reader of the humanities 
if he would think of himself as suddenly called upon 
to talk in terms of the differential calculus or any 


;iymedical specialist suddenly called upon to use the 
wwEamersonian language of the imagination. - 


From the beginning, three principles have deter- 
ined action. 1. That the school should be organized 


Jon the democratic principle of equal representation 


i 


ti 
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‘local communities. 


for both workers and the college women responsible; 
nd that within the summer organization itself, com- 
ittees of faculty and students should determine de- 
tails of policy and schedule. 2. That the school 
should represent a national cross section of working 
women and yet be sufficiently selective to make 


{| groups which should become centers of influence 


among the workers when the students returned to their 
3. That its teaching should be 
concerned with the need of the individual student and 


iwith that individual student as a citizen responsible for 


The Bryn Mawr 


Helen Drusilla Lockwood 


something of his own living knowledge is due as much 
to his eminent common sense as it 1s to his uncommon 
mystical insight. Perhaps the two are nearer akin than 
many philosophers have realized. He found that “the 
wisdom of a Christian is to have his eye towards the 
pure spring of wisdom,” since the accessory cause of 
all evil is in the soul’s wrong orientation. When the 
soul follows the inner light which is higher than man’s 
comprehension (“The Light is not to be comprehended, 
but gathereth into itself and comprehendeth!”’) the 
soul feeds on the eternal substance. 

It is not the physical self that stands in a man’s 
way, but the lack of a spiritual eye that prevents his 
living according to that true worship which is “only 
and continually in the Spirit.’’ True worship is to be 
achieved here and now in the body, not postponed to 
the day of death’s disembodying. It is only the “dark- 
ness within” that has led to the belief that the body 
and the earth-life are barriers to the life of spirit and its 
perfection. 


Summer School 


action within the field open to factory workers not 
escaping from their group but helping it to reach its 
full possibilities. 

The policy of the school is decided by a board of 
directors, the formation of which has had a varied 
history during these sixteen years. But the principle 
of fair representation of each functioning group has 
been maintained. It was reasserted last year when 
this board was reorganized to bring it back to closer 
relationship with Bryn Mawr College. Now fifty per- 
cent of the directors represent women in industry, 
including a student from the summer school and a 
member of the summer faculty, and fifty percent rep- 
resent Bryn Mawr College alumnae. The board is 
presided over by the president of the college, who will 
cast a deciding vote in case of a tie. Various sub- 
committees are called into service during the winter 
planning, and these use college men and women who 
have some special experience needed in advising about 
curriculum or recruiting students. During the summer 
a school council functions, which is made up of repre- 
sentatives from the organization of the students and 
from the faculty. 

In carrying out the second principle, the board 
has recruited students from wide geographical areas, 
from different kinds of industry, with different kinds 
of trade union or welfare or sweated experience, and 
with different national backgrounds and schooling. 
In most years there have been a hundred students, and 
it is expected that this will be the norm. Last sum- 
mer, because of late recruiting for the school after a 
year’s experimenting away from the college campus, 
there were fifty-nine. They were young women 
averaging twenty-three years, coming from eighteen 
different industries and fifteen different states. Half 
of them had been at least one year in high school; 
about twenty-four percent had finished high school; 
the rest had had irregular schooling either in our ele- 
mentary schools, night schools, trade-union classes or 
some foreign country. Forty-four were native-born, 
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eleven foreign-born, and four were foreign students 
from England, Wales and Porto Rico. Among the 
native-born, five were Negroes and twenty-five had 
one or more foreign-born parents. A fair proportion 
of the students belonged to trade unions. 

The third principle, consideration of the need of 
the individual student, has meant being clear first of 
all that these are industrial workers, that they will re- 
main so, and that their personal development will be 
in relation to the opportunities which they can win for 
their group. As individuals these women are not word- 
minded but thing-minded. They are not at home with 
abstraction, but capable of sustained devotion to a 
purpose larger than themselves once they see it as 
opening out humanly. They are not patient with 
trimmings, for they need the fundamentals of food, 
shelter and clothing, skills in translating needs into 
responsible action to satisfy them, and renewal of 
courage worn to fatigue by unemployment, or long 
hours, inadequate wages and sheer scale of machine 
industry. Some of them have been successfully con- 
ditioned, like most people, by the typical advertising 
of modern business, and want the opiates offered in the 
pages of the mass magazines, or imagine that night 
clubs and tap dancing are the acme of freedom and 
glamor. 

It takes a special kind of faculty at once to under- 
stand these factors and to be expert in their own fields 
of learning; to be at home with the complexities of 
industrial organization, or poetry, or science, and yet 
to have the gift for simplification so that the students 
find their way to significant action. For this is not 
learning for ‘“‘conspicuous consumption,” but learning 
for freeing the spirit and making a community wherein 
workers satisfy their needs. Year after year the school 
has found some of the more liberal college professors 
and high-school teachers qualifying and eager to come 
to it. Last summer its instructors had all had ex- 
perience in teaching workers or in some special study 
of labor problems. 

The school was divided into units of about twenty 
students each, each to represent a cross section of the 
whole, each one studying economies, English and 
science, each one assigned to three instructors who 
would plan together. In one unit, after the trade- 
union structure had been studied, the group itsel 
voted to study “security as it pertains to the worker,” 
and went into problems of our present Social Security 
Act, what other countries are doing, questions of 
forming a labor party, workings of cooperatives, and 
the difficulties among the workers themselves that 
add to the causes of insecurity. 

Work in English used these materials too. It 
aimed mainly to improve the students’ use of it as a 
tool. It included training in group discipline, in logi- 
cal discipline, in parliamentary law, public speaking, 
writing letters, resolutions, agreements, narrating 
trade experience; reading the new literature about 
workers, practice in discriminating between literature 
of escape and imaginative literature, some work on 
magazines, some reading of the great social novelists 
and dramatists. A special group for creative writing 
brought out several able poems, notably one or two 
that were inspired by the train of thought started 
in the lectures on science and that showed how deeply 


these had reached. These lectures in science we?) 
carefully-studied simplifications which served to giv) 
the students a sense of time, a sense of “law and o} 
der,’”’ of the extent of the universe, the place of huma! 
biology in it and the application of science to soci} 
problems. 

The effectiveness and vitality of discussion an 
information came from the students being able 1) 
furnish texts of constitutions and trade agreemen| 
from their own unions, and to narrate their exper} 
ences of the way they actually work, perhaps the} 
own difficulties with leaders or wiih wage scales « 
splits over kinds of organization. They came fro} 
the instructors’ being not only theorists but peopl 
who have been habitually in touch with worker { 
groups. 

During a series of discussions on the whole ni 
tional problem of workers’ education, the stude 
defined their attitude about academic freedom. The 
thought a teacher should be free to express his opinic 
and should do so, that a teacher with no opinion ¢ 
controversial issues that mattered to them wou 
probably be a weakling; but that also he had r 
sponsibility to make it clear that it was his opinic 
and to see that other opinions were well presented 
that in the free debate which would then be possib 
they could think for themselves on a true basis 
available choices. 

Each student’s morning would include regul| 
classes. The rest of her day would be spent in speci] 
groups which she might choose—discussing labor leg 
lation, practicing parliamentary law, discussing Marq 
making maps and charts in the social science labor} 
tory, working on corrective exercises advised by t! 
health director, planning a dramatization of her tra | 
for the school ‘‘trade party,”’ discussing useful pla 
for her home group, ways to plan dramatic program 
and stage plays. During some weeks she worked o| 
scenes with the director of recreation for the fol 
festival which was the high point of a peace proje 
During others she joined in a series of discussions 
workers’ education in the nation at large. 

These discussions of workers’ education were co 
ducted by Miss Hilda Smith, drawing on her years 
experience as director of the Summer School, and na} 
her experience as head of the workers’ educati 
project under the WPA. The students considered tf 
principles which they were even then working of 
during their eight weeks in the Summer School : 


the possible future needs of the school. They com 
sidered needs in their local communities, opportuniti 
now existing, classes sponsored by different groups, t} 
difficulties of non-worker control and irrelevant tea 
ing, the difficulties of getting teachers, classes spo 
sored by political parties, the Workers’ Educatid 
Bureau, the government program. They saw hd 
they need to understand their own communiti 
in order to get the kind of education workers need. 
The folk festival contained seeds of the Americ 
art that may come from the workers. 


| 
4 
For a studel 
wrote a poem, “America, You Called,” symbolizi 


the meaning of the new country to workers, from i| 


dentured servants and slaves of the eighteenth ce} 
tury to the waves of immigrants in the nineteenth a 


twentieth. This was dramatized under the gift | 


| a state of confusion. 
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. leadership of the director of dramatics and recreation, 
and played against a background of folk songs, dances 
. and scenes of the European peoples represented in the 


school. Set in the midst of weeks of hard study about 


_ the conditions of American workers, in a weekend of 


analysis of economic causes of war and ways to peace, 


| it was a stirring presentation of the whole “‘folk’’ mean- 


ing of these peoples making America. 
It is going to cost more to educate the American 


_ people than we have dreamed. Bryn Mawr has had 


the courage to show us one way to doit. It isina 
position to continue to pioneer in workers’ education. 


| The Summer School is large enough to face labor prob- 
ih lems in their variety and complexity, and yet it has 
| devised ways for dividing the groups so that the in- 


dividual student receives a maximum of attention. 
It has been studying local communities in order to 
recruit students wisely and to understand their needs; 


it tries to keep in touch with them after they have left 
the school. It is limited in this study only by funds. 
An eight weeks’ session is short; but it is long enough 
to give the students some sense of freedom, to raise 
the issues, and to make some faint beginning on col- 
lecting facts to illumine them, some beginning even 
on the application of the scientific attitude to them. 
It has had history enough to give it perspective, to 
have taken it to some of the advanced skills neces- 
sary for meeting the forces released by rapidly-chang- 
ing technology. It hasa director with the gift of demo- 
cratic leadership. Its faculty, though shifting from 
summer to summer, is aware of its part in making not 
a single course of study but a school that will func- 
tion in a growing movement. 

The Bryn Mawr alumnae and the president of 
the college are also thinking of it as going on. It may 
indeed deepen the meaning of “equal opportunity.” 


Can America Become a Hermit Nation? 
W. Ellis Davies 


the democratically elected Spanish government 
by force have plunged religious liberals into 
This confusion is precipitated 
by the failure clearly to recognize what liberalism 
should demand, specifically, in the Spanish situation 


ti) ae endeavors of Francisco Franco to overthrow 


ll and, generally, in regard to the growing threat of 
i, Fascist violence. 


At the present time three major convictions seem 


| to be clamoring for recognition. 


First is the interventionist, who believes that 


.{ Fascist aggressions should be stemmed at their source. 
| The danger of intervention, however, is that it brings 
_ the risk of plunging the world into another war. 


The second prominent conviction is that of the 
extreme pacifist, who believes that ultimately the 


4 use of force can be discouraged only as a result of a 
| growing number of people steadfastly refusing to take 


up arms in any military cause. This attitude, if it 


| became widespread in democratic nations, would throw 
.| complete power into the hands of Fascist barbarism, 
| making likely another dark age. 


The third, and apparently the most popular, con- 


»} viction is that of the isolationist (he will not always 
‘| admit that his policy is isolationism) who seeks a 
| policy of effective neutrality for America, a policy by 
which the old world is left to solve its own trouble- 
| some problems while the new world continues the pur- 
‘| suit of cloistered prosperity and quarantined peace. 


The interventionist seeks to save democracy or 
advance leftist movements at all costs; the extreme 
pacifist desires to conserve unadulterated his pacifist 


‘| absolute at all costs; the isolationist seeks to keep 
‘| America out of war at all costs. 


The interventionist 
cares little about the pacifist absolute; the extreme 
pacifist is little concerned with saving democracy or 


(4 discouraging predatory raids on Ethiopians or Span- 


iards; and the isolationist is less disturbed by the 
challenge to democracy, by the need of preserving 
the pacifist principle or helping a stricken European 
people, than he is by the prospect of America being 
embroiled in another war. 


Hence it is that among liberals there is little 
concerted action. Many liberals, however, have be- 
gun to give their support to the Emergency Peace 
Campaign, a part of the policy of which is to further 
the enactment into legislation of rigid neutrality 
measures. 

This growing tendency thus to support isolation 
constitutes a terrific danger. Apart from the obvious 


-fact that neutrality measures are makeshifts which 


confess the failure of America substantially to con- 
tribute to the cause of world peace, isolationist neutral- 
ity is a quack remedy doomed in advance to failure. 

When the lawyer put to Jesus the question, “Who 
is my neighbor?” Jesus enunciated in the story of the 
Good Samaritan what might well be called the good 
neighbor policy. But the difference between the 
good neighbor policy of Jesus and that of America 
should become obvious by a simple modernization of 
the well-known story. 

From the religious viewpoint there can be no 
justification for a policy of isolation and neutrality. 
We in America cannot intelligently consider ourselves 
as unrelated to the rest of the world. We have a 
moral obligation to exert our influence to the limit 
in protection of peoples in danger; we have an ethical 
responsibility to help preserve the peace of the world; 
and it is a perversion of the good neighbor policy to 
recognize only an obligation to keep peace in our own 
hemisphere. 

We may be sure, too, that whatever in this world is 
ethically required is sooner or later economically and 
politically demanded. Neither man nor nation can 
evade ethical requirements without paying heavily. 
The price we may yet have to pay for our ethical eva- 
sion is made very clear by the answer to the question, 
can America become a hermit nation? 

A hermit is one who voluntarily deprives himself 
of whatever standard of living is available for a lower 
standard of living maintained in seclusion. To suppose 
that neutrality can be made to work during a general 
European war is to expect America voluntarily to be- 
come a hermit nation. 
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Isolation fromm nations involved in a general 
European war would involve for us not only the sac- 
rifice of many minor luxuries, but at least of several 
major needs. We should have to deprive ourselves of 
imports of such things as manganese, necessary in steel 
production, of tin, essential element in much machin- 
ery, and of rubber, indispensable in many industries. 
We should also have to give up a substantial market 
for our surplus products. Ultimately the economic 
and social cost of isolation would be so great that few 
people who really know our industrial and commercial 
history, and still fewer who know our psychological 
temperament, believe us sufficiently self-sacrificing to 
pay. It is almost certain that in a desperate effort to 
maintain our privileges which come from trade (and 
to profit from Europe’s misfortunes, as in the World 
War), we should put into motion our huge military 
forces, which are specially designed, not to defend our 
coasts and boundaries, but to launch offensives against 
foreign lands. 

The one stone capable of becoming the head of the 
corner, and supporting the tottering structure of 
Western civilization, is the one which the builders 
reject. That stone is international cooperation to 
prevent war. America’s only secure method of stay- 
ing out of a general European war is to prevent that 
war. This America could still do by joining the 
League of Nations, and by exerting the pressures 
which would cure it of the ineffectiveness of which we 
complain. We merely complain that it is ineffective, 
and keep it so by staying out. 

In our social relationships we seek the highest 
available degree of freedom for each individual by 
voluntarily limiting the freedom of all individuals. 
To guarantee the maximum possible freedom for each 
individual, without destroying the maximum possible 
freedom of other individuals, we have law courts and 
police forces which prevent persons from taking the 
law into their own hands. We thus forestall the 
chaos which would result from individual anarchy. 

But we refuse to give the same kind of system a 


chance to work among nations. We support the right 


of each individual nation to take the law into its own 


hands, to be the final judge in all cases concerning its | 


relation with other nations. Of all nations opposing 


the extension of lawful techniques from men to nations} 
we are the most guilty. We, the nation most powerful | 
and influential to affect the construction of adequate | 
peace machinery; we, who fought the Civil War to} 
prevent secession and anarchical relations between | 
the states of the Union; we, who have found it possible | 
to prevent clashes between our states by maintaining 
a league of states which we call the United States— 
we, of all nations, refuse to support a similar system, 


among the nations of the world. 

It is this blind spot in our national vision which 
makes possible the confusion of the interventionist, 
the extreme pacifist, and the isolationist. The con- 


flicting diversity of aims and techniques could be) 


quickly dissipated by the effective functioning of a 


world court, were we only willing to do the things) 


which would achieve such an end. 


Should America join the World Court and the | 
League of Nations the objectives of interventionists, 


extreme pacifists, and isolationists could all be achieved. 


For the World Court, backed by a competent inter-| 
national police system, could make not only unlikely | 
or improbable, but actually impossible, the anarchical | 
Democracy would not need interven-_ 
tionist volunteers, because no military force would be| 


use of force. 


strong or suicidal enough to attack it. Extreme 


pacifism would become irrelevant and theoretical, | 
because there would be nothing about which one| 


could be an extreme pacifist (unless the pacifist would 
not consider being a policeman); and isolationism 


would be irrelevant, since there would be no war from | 


which to isolate ourselves. 


Why, then, do we not recognize that the entire | 


problem of Fascist aggression should, instead of deep- 
ening bewilderment, make increasingly clear the need 
for united action among liberals to educate America 
into the League of Nations before it is too late? 


Deal with Causes 


Paul E. 


N a Texas town a number of years ago people were 
troubled with typhoid fever. Now and then an 
epidemic would break out in the community. 
Doctors, nurses and mothers would wrestle with the 
disease, sometimes winning their battles, sometimes 
losing. Finally, after a number of years, a health en- 
gineer came to the town. He was told of the menace 
and set about to discover the cause. He found that 
the stream of water that ran through the east section 
of the city contained typhoid germs. It was this sec- 
tion that was affected most by the epidemics. He fol- 
lowed the stream far up into the hills to a swampy 
region on the side of the mountain. Here he found the 
typhoid mosquito in large numbers, and in the marshy 
lands found many of the typhoid germs. Through his 
influence the swamp was drained, no more typhoid 
germs entered the stream at its source, and the dreaded 
menace to the community was eliminated. 

Social workers have the chance of concerning 


Baker 


themselves with the fundamental causes of social 
maladjustment as well as the symptoms or secondary 
causes. We can go on forever dealing with symptoms, 
and fail to solve our problem. 


in the more water is absorbed. So if various organiza- 
tions continue to produce maladjustment in society, 
you may go on dealing with children’s problems, family 
difficulties, unemployment, sickness, and old age for- 
ever, and still make no inroads on the problem. 


Our congested, over-populated, poverty-stricken |} 


city areas are the breeders of menacing diseases, men- 


tal, physical and social. Why continue to treat ¢ b, || 


rickets, beri-beri, fever, and similar diseases, without 
dealing with the causes that go back to housing, to 
congested community life? Is it not true that much of 


our child delinquency, our crime and our demoralized |} 
social life starts in these communities where the nor- | 
mal satisfactions of life are thwarted, if not entirely |} 


un 
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jut off? Research shows that the more congested the 
wea, the greater the delinquency (Chicago Shaw 
study). The large bulk of our prostitution, venereal 
liseases and insanity is traceable to these poor com- 
launity areas. We must get rid of these cesspools that 
jpreed instability, disease and psychopathic conditions. 
| One of the largest problems before us is that of 
{nemployment. We still have people in America who 
I 


ire heads of families, or people with family responsi- 

ility, who are without permanent and adequate em- 
‘loyment. The machine has taken the place of hand 
|ubor. It is helping to produce the greatest wealth 
ve have known, and yet people are unfed and without 
\pportunity. 

Unemployment brings many of the problems with 
hich social agencies are now struggling. The emer- 
‘pnee of a great bulk of family incompatibility in the 
‘st few years is traceable in a large measure to the 
|ct that the husbands are out of employment, with- 
‘hit income, and under great mental strain. The 
jjarming growth of psychopathic conditions among our 
Dpulation often is due to the insecurity and fear 
\yowing out of unemployment. The delinquency of 
‘puth, as it has increased the past few years, may be 
‘Yaced to the fact that young people are out of work, 
‘lith leisure hanging heavy on their hands and often 
andering about the country without parental pro- 
“Yetion or social obligation. The domestic, psycho- 
“gical and social problems have increased tenfold. 
Ne are only treating symptoms unless we get back to 
e unemployment situation. 

Back of most of our social maladjustments is our 
onomic life. Maldistribution of wealth is one of 
aly primary causes to which we must give attention. 
poones Institute of Washington, D. C., in its not- 
le book entitled ““America’s Capacity to Consume,” 
wives some interesting facts related to this point. The 
“prk points out that in 1929, 36,000 American families 
dich received an annual income of $75,000 or more. 
ii the other hand 11,653,000 families each received 
,000 or less. Accordingly each of the rich families 
id an income about three hundred times that of each 
{the poor families. Such a concentration of wealth 
just be one of the causes back of our complicated 
}pial-welfare situation. 

Another problem related to the one just outlined 
the war and armament problem in America. More 
i in seventy-two percent of the federal income in 
die country is expended in paying for past, present 
ad future wars. 

I have not mentioned the problem of eugenics, of 
th control, of sterilization, of playground and rec- 
tional facilities, of club programs and club facilities, 
“#race conflicts and race discrimination, of govern- 
jmtal corruption, waste and inefficiency. 

_ May I mention a few ways in which we may be 
He to fit into this situation? 

| In every community there are various and sundry 
nizations, at least one of which deals with each 
Athese problems, maybe indirectly. There is also a 
‘Mtitude of national organizations in the field. We 
i | affiliate with these organizations, contribute a 
pil amount of money to their work, be a propa- 
dist for them. They are peace societies, leagues for 
A liberties, leagues for industrial democracy, health 


i. 
) 


ih 


organizations, fellowships for a new social order. 
They need us and we need the opportunity to channel 
our idealism. 

There is another group of organizations through 
which we can work. They represent every variety 
of political, social, religious and intellectual group. If 
you are a member of one of these groups you will have 
innumerable opportunities to influence people in their 
thinking and to educate them on social problems. It 
may be a bridge club, a beach organization, a boating 
group, a tennis tournament, a hiking club, a civic or- 
ganization, a business or professional group. All of 
you, in one way or another, are connected with such 
groups. Here is your chance in a calm but deliberate 
way to get your word in about conditions with which 
you deal and about ways of meeting these conditions 
in a more adequate and intelligent way. 

One of our first responsibilities is to keep ourselves 
informed about local, state, national and international 
affairs, not through a partisan press but through jour- 
nals, monographs and books scientifically prepared 
that will give us the plain facts about world life and 
conditions. Tons of this kind of literature are pub- 
lished and much of it may be had for the asking. Our 
libraries are full of it, made available to us through the 
vision and understanding of some of our citizens. 
Too often the extent of our knowledge is the local 
press, which at best is most inadequate. 

We do not need to become radicals to do some of 
the things with which I have been dealing. We do 
not need to join any new political party or go out as 
enemies of organized life. The framework of our own 
government and business life affords legitimate ~ 
avenues for normal change and progress. I would have 
us exert ourselves to the end of helping to reconstruct 
our national life along legitimate lines in order to 
make modern life more satisfying and more secure. 
We must keep the respect of the people with whom we 
work; we must keep the confidence of the people who 
control our destiny; we must keep our place in com- 
munity life. The process is slow and to a surprising 
degree one of education; hence, it requires concen- 
trated thinking and intelligent action from us. 

In the nations most progressive and in line with 
the best social planning, social workers, social en- 
gineers, social statesmen, are still in great demand. 
Study the nations trying experiments in social plan- 
ning, in service to the mass of the population, and yo" 
will find social work in the full bloom of life. 


AT THE DOOR 
George F. Patterson 


T stood at the door that opened outward upon space im- 
measurable. 

Was it the final completeness? 

Was it naught but vast emptiness? 

I knew not, nor questioned, nor cared. 

It seemed simple and easy and not undesirable to pass 
through. 

The winds that blew inward were winds of peace. 

And yet I paused and slowly the door closed, 

And pain and weariness held me. 

There was yet love unfulfilled, tasks that waited, work 
unfinished. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


READING FOR LENT 


The Seven Last Words. By Professor 
Gaius Glenn Atkins. New York: Harper 
andBrothers. 65 pp. 50 cents. 

This is a good book. It is honest, vital, 
edifying, poetic; poetic, in that “much is 
left to the grace and wisdom of those who 
may care to take the Words further, deeper, 
higher.’”’ The Cross is looked at in a large 
way, as conflict and triumph. In this, as 
in all, the author waives doctrinal and criti- 
cal considerations, and comments on the 
traditional Words with the tenderness and 
wisdom to be expected from his varied ex- 
perience and his long record of authorship. 

The comments are rich in suggestion: 
“Forgiveness is only the first step, the first 
step in bringing back the lost to fellow- 
ship.”’ ‘“‘A judgment on our world today 
that thinks in terms of power, not of right 
and wrong.’’ ‘Goodness, for all the 
majesty of the moral law, has no power 
of compulsion.”” ‘‘The greatest causes 
are always suppliants.” “Jesus sought to 
fulfill the Law—not simply to keep it, 
but to recharge it with living freshness and 
power.” 

The book is written from the high, wise 
point of view that ‘‘the Words need only 
to be recalled, and what else anyone may 
say is too much.’”’ But many readers will 
be led far, grateful for what Professor 
Atkins has said. For what he has said 
of the Words may without irreverence be 
said of his words, “Faith and vision are 
their authority. Need is their oppor- 
tunity.’’ And the need is great. 

Willard Reed. 


x 


SPIRIT SEEKING A BODY 


Christian Art. By C. R. Morey. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company. 
120 pp. $1.75. 


Professor Morey of Princeton has sup- 
plied with this book a need keenly felt for 
a short and interesting description of the 
development and meaning of Christian 
art. He traces the growth of architecture 
in the various Christian countries as ex- 
pressions of fundamental religious ideas. 
‘“Style is the imprint of a point of view.” 
Europe has produced two original archi- 
tectural styles—the classic Greek and the 
Medieval Gothic. The former is the prod- 
uct of that mind which views the world 
with the serenity of intellectual detach- 
ment, transforming experience instinctively 
into ideas. The latter seeks the concrete 
and the individual together with the in- 
finite, which is God, with the Dee 
intuition of faith. 

The clash of these two points of view, 
or types of mind, results in the other 
marked architectures—the Byzantine, Ro- 
manesque, Renaissance and Baroque. 


Each of these distinct concrete types rep- 
resents various admixtures of the two pro- 
found outlooks on life. Each of the above 
is vital because a union of truth and beauty. 
Since the seventeenth century Professor 
Morey believes that church architecture 
has been wandering in the wilderness 
because at that time truth and beauty 
became separated and have never found 
themselves again. 

The author, in common with the leading 
ecclesiastical architects, believes that the 
Gothic is the most vital expression ever 
attained by Christian belief. This in- 
teresting little book is one more testi- 
mony that Unitarianism, and the liberal 
church in general, does have a definite 
position to maintain in the religious world 
today. 

Unitarianism can never successfully 
compete with Gothic Christianity unless 
it be aware that it also has a definite 
point of view which is akin to that which 
produced classic Greek architecture— 
that is, an attempt to grasp and guide life 
intellectually, to understand, as far as is 
possible, the complexity of life. It may 
well be that the time is near when a new 
fusion of the classic and the Gothic is to 
appear. If that is so, Unitarianism will be 
truest to itself if it be ready to contribute 
its own genius, if it understands it thor- 
oughly. It has little to gain by weakly 
imitating any other type of genius. 

This little book can be heartily recom- 
mended. It is well written, excellently 
illustrated, fully indexed and satisfactorily 
bound. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 
ok * 
ELIZUR WRIGHT, NEW ENGLANDER 


Elizur Wright, the Father of Life 
Insurance. By Philip Green Wright and 
Elizabeth 0. Wright. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. 380 pp. $3.00. 

Under this rather forbidding title, we 
find a very human and interesting tale. 
The title misleads. This is the life story 
of a very eager, restless, questing soul, 
that of a nineteenth century crusader. 
Elizur Wright was not just the Father of 
Life Insurance, rather the benevolent step- 
father. Although he had nothing to do 
with the birth of life insurance, he did 
nourish, correct and care for it in its child- 
hood. ; 

From his New England blood he in- 
herited a good deal of capacity for hard 
work and the well-known New England 
conscience. These he carried with him in 
an ardent career as abolitionist, reformer, 
arboriculturist and atheist. He was a 
very religious man, though his religion 
changed from decade to decade, beginning 
with Calvinism and ending with the love, 
if not the worship, of beauty in nature. 


He was an affectionate and devoted hu} 
band and father, but his chief activity | 
life was the constant purging of the evil || 
society as a whole. Whether he acted asi 
Calvinistic dispenser of tracts, as an auth¢} 
editor, antislavery agitator, life-insuran, 
reformer, or advocate of public parks, | 
entered into his work with zest. | 
He traveled abroad, he published his ov 
excellent translation of La Fontaine inj 
“de-luxe”’ edition, he made rampant anti} 
slavery speeches, edited a newspaper? 
there was no repose to him. He lo 
trouble. | 
It is a good story, well told by a symp 
thetic and understanding writer, perhaps 
too sympathetic one. There is no su 
gestion by the author that perhaps, 
many of his ideas and theories about eq 
cation, humanity and religion, Elig 
Wright might be very wrong. The ba 
is decidedly worth reading. 
John Henry Wilson 


ees 
OLD DEERFIELD i 


Memories of Old Deerfield. By 
trude Porter Ashley. Published by | 
Author in Deerfield, Mass. 


Here is another delightfully writ} i 
little collection of Deerfield stories. | 
author, herself artist, musician, nat i 
lover, and with the blood of Ded i 
pioneers in her veins, most simply 
charmingly calls up girlhood memorie 
obliterated landmarks, games, abandot 
customs, personalities long since vanisl# 
There are five chapters: ‘‘Pioneer Da 
“Old Houses,” ‘Handicrafts,’ “Spri 
time in Harlow Meadows,” and “Turr 
Back the Pages,’’ interspersed with ig | 
soft, wood-toned illustrations. | 
picture I leave with you,” she exclal 
toward the end, “‘and you can see it if; 1 
come to Old Deerfield.’”” Come or 3 
you can feel it in her recorded memoy 


| 
| 
| 
} 


eo 
TABLOID REVIEW 


Maharshi Devendranath Tagore. | 
K. Kaliana Swami. The Cocanada Pi 
ing Worksin India. 61 pp. 


The work of the Brahma Samaj inau} 
rated by Rain Mohun Roy may be sail} 
represent liberal religion in India. 
little book contains a brief sketch of] 
life of Maharshi Devendranath Tagi): 
who was the second great leader of 
movement. It is the story of a man’s 
piration to unite all India into a com 
brotherhood, obliterating all dissonsil 
on the basis of a common religion, whii 
Brahma Dharma based on the Vedantsz | 

Dr. Jabez T. Sunderland in “The st 
of a Liberal Religious Pilgrimage”’ haal 
of the Brahma Samaj: “This progml 
and interesting theistic church . i | 
untruthfully may be called the Units 
Church of India.’”’ Hence this biogr j 
should be of especial interest to | 

} 
i 


tarians. 
Oliver Marti 


| 
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UNIVERSALIST-UNITARIAN 


|'To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
I notice with interest in the Register’s 
forum of this week Dr. Fletcher’s account 


.|King’s Chapel to ordain him for them; and 
jhis conclusion that “this particular form 
of Universalist-Unitarian cooperation goes 
jjoack at least to 1924.” 


It may be interesting to cite a case that 


| Graduated from the Harvard Divinity 
School with the large class of 1872 (of 


west, and soon found myself preaching to 
she Universalist Church of Dubuque, Iowa, 
The 


jrdain me but, by advice of the trustees, 
}. wrote to the Universalist superintendent 
.jor information regarding fellowship. He 
eplied that a candidate must remain on 
.robation for two years, and advised me 


ice, and fellowship was immediately 
vranted. 

_I kept a double fellowship for many 
vears, much to my advantage. 


4 Who can cite a similar case earlier than 


Joseph N. Pardee. 


ok * 


THE REGISTER 


' Hoagland’s ‘Farewell to Humility” 
jelps clear up a misunderstanding as to 
jast what humility is. It certainly is not 
he inferiority complex: it is rather a sense 
Where self-confidence even 


‘*t. Bernard could advise an abbot to be a 
jiaster because Bernard knew that there 
vas no question in that abbot’s mind of 
fenying that the ultimate giver of all 


fecused him of presumption in daring to 
Juestion accepted beliefs by his puny hu- 
ian intellect. Channing countered by 
uling the intellect God’s gift to mankind 
wy the purpose of arriving at truth; and 
jtoy belittling of that instrument was an 
Tense against the giver. 

I want to thank you for the quotation 
fom Monsignor Hawkes on the subject 
/ church unity. This priest is more than 
‘mere observer of Protestantism from the 
jjoman side of the fence; he was once an 
“Ypisecopal parson, which means he has 


| OUR FORUM 


seen us from our side of the barrier also. 
Let me add to his witness a statement is- 
sued last month by the Baptist Ministers’ 
Conference of Memphis in turning down a 
proposal to support the Preaching Mission 
of the Federal Council in Memphis. These 
Southern Baptists, who hew to the line 
with as much perseverance asthe Catholics, 
stated that the Federal Council was honey- 
combed with Liberalism, and that Liberal- 
ism would quickly empty the Southern 
churches. It said also that the Council 
was a movement toward church unity, and 
that such a movement could only result 
in indefinite theology and a weakened 
church. 

As to Monsignor Hawkes’s statement 
that Unitarianism slides into unbelief, 
and this in turn becomes anti-Christian, I 
do not think all of our ministers would be 
offended. We folks out here in the wilds 
of Memphis consider ourselves liberal 
Christians; and on that line we intend to 
fight it out regardless of what happens to 
the other brothers. 

John Clarence Petrie. 

Memphis, Tenn. 


* * 


KEEP GLAD 
To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Hight years ago (January 24, 1929) The 
Christian Register carried a review of the 
autobiography of George W. Cable, in 
which Cable was quoted as saying: 

“T believe in beauty and in joy.... 
Keep glad; it is the best way of serving 
God that was ever revealed.”’ 

This impressed me so much that I copied 
off the excerpt, and have often referred to 
it. 

Is Cable’s statement true? 
true? Here are some ways. 

1. Keeping glad is acknowledgment and 
thankfulness for blessings actually re- 
ceived. ‘“‘Rejoice evermore; in everything 
give thanks; for this is the will of God con- 
cerning you.” 

2. It is submission to God’s providence 
—or tofate. We have good and bad mixed, 
in our lot. Taking the totality of condi- 
tions, if we keep glad in them as they are, 
that is submission. 

3. Keeping glad, as Cable calls it, makes 
those around us happier. That is one way 
of doing good, and is one of the best ways 
of worshiping God, according to either 
theism or humanism. 

4. It helps others to be better. This is 
another one of the best ways of worshiping, 
under either theism or humanism. 

5. It enhances one’s efficiency. “The 
initial condition of the life of achievement 
is joy. If regret or other harmful emotion 
attacks me, turn the force of feeling into 
action.” 

6. It enhances a person’s Influence for 


How is it 


good. Perhaps also it enhances influence 
for bad, if the person’s influence is bad. 
But that is another topic. We should be 
builders instead of blasters. Keeping glad 
makes more of us. 

We do not have to accept the doctrine 
of Christian Scientists and some other 
philosophers, that in reality everything is 
good; no bad exists. We only need to take 
the good there is, and make the most of it. 

Lord, teach us always to look on the 
bright side; not only in theory, but in 
feeling. 

William C. Lee. 

Washington, D. C. 


ok * 


CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

In your issue of February 25 there is 
this headline: ‘‘Boston Unitarians Favor 
Child Labor Amendment.”’ I realize that 
it is an over-long headline as it is, but, 
even so, should not one word more have 
been placed before the word ‘‘Boston’’? 
I would suggest the word ‘‘Some.”’ 

Even though those of us who are against 
this amendment are often called ‘‘anti- 
social’ by its proponents, still we are not. 
In fact I would recommend to those Uni- 
tarians who are “‘for it,’”’ the reading of a 
small book entitled ‘(Our Enemy the 
State,” by Albert Jay Nock. 

Maxwell Savage. 

Worcester, Mass. 

* * 


CATHOLICISM-PROTESTANTISM 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Mr. Petrie’s .splendidly written edi- 
torial, “Catholicism Grows Broader,” in 
the February 25 Register prompts me to 
ask whether the author is not arguing from 
too few facts and whether his entire thesis 
is not based on a wishful romanticism 
rather than upon a historical realism. Cer- 
tainly he treads on very dangerous ground 
when he assumes to argue from isolated 
instances of papal tolerance and from cer- 
tain aspects of the Reformation that the 
powers that be, if left alone and undis- 
turbed, will of themselves initiate neces- 
sary and far-reaching reforms. 

His reference to the Pope and his court 
reading the lampoons of Erasmus and 
rocking with laughter leads me to ask, 
“So what?’ Are we to assume that if 
Erasmus had !ampooned long enough and 
the Pontiff and his court had laughed long 
enough, a reformation, if not ‘the Ref- 
ormation,’’ would have been achieved by 
Erasmian rather than by Lutheran or Cal- 
vinistic method? Utinam! But what 
proofs have we from history that tyrants 
and rulers, whether temporal or spiritual, 
have ever responded in this way to such 
pacifie and “literary” questioning of their 
prerogatives and powers? We might as 
well say that Magna Charta was unneces- 
sary and that the democratic movements 
of history were needless since ultimately 
the Kings’ fools would have ridiculed 
monarchies out of existence and satirists 
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would have laughed royalty out of court. 
I quite agree with the writer that religious 
wars have done more harm than good to 
religion, but I also maintain that the failure 
to achieve an agreement, say at Augsburg in 
1530, between Catholics and Protestants, 
was not due primarily to the aggravation 
of Roman obdurateness by Lutheran 
hard-headedness, but rather to the essen- 
tially unyielding and uncompromising 
nature of the hierarchy; and I have little 
reason to believe that this character of 
Catholicism has changed perceptibly within 
the past centuries. 

No one will deny that individual Catho- 
lic authors and churchmen at times dis- 
play a surprising broadness of view and a 
very hopeful tolerance towards non-Catho- 
lies. It is true that the editorial and gen- 
eral news policy of journals like Common- 
weal and America is usually on a very high 
level; so is the tenor of the Christian Science 
Monitor, one of the world’s finest news- 
papers. Yet no one will take from the 
latter any intention of Christian Science 
to cooperate with other churches or to be 
less contemptuous of anything that is not 
in tune with Eddyism. 

What Mr. Petrie calls a ‘‘broader 
Catholicism” may be, and I very much fear 
is, nothing more than that caution and 
diplomacy which the hierarchy has always 
shown, and particularly where it happens 
to be in the minority. As to Rome looking 
upon Protestants as ‘friendly rivals,” just 
where does Mr. Petrie get his optimism, 
when only recently a Catholic prelate pub- 
licly classified Unitarians with agnostics 


and unbelievers? Does he not know that 
the official Catholic doctrine preached from 
its pulpits and taught in its schools—and 
this is what counts, not an occasional 
generous editorial and journalistic gesture 
—is still as exclusive and ‘‘anti’ every- 
thing non-Catholic as it was in the days of 
the Reformation, if not more so? For 
today the identification of many Protes- 
tant areas with liberal economics and 
politics must make the hierarchy even 
more suspicious of the temper of that an- 
cient heresy which today can be so easily 
labeled not only ‘‘Protestant’’ but even 
“Socialistic and Communistic.” 

If Mr. Petrie knows Catholicism half as 
well as I think he does, he must surely 
realize that much more important a reve- 
lation of genuinely Catholic mind and 
temper may be found in the recent Christ- 
mas message of Pope Pius XI, e. g. in such 
a passage as this: “The Catholic Church is 
the sole depository and the divinely con- 
stituted teacher of truth, justice and 
brotherly love,’ than in any unofficial edi- 
torial comment or even a theological book 
that happens to bear the stamp “‘imprima- 
Giese 

The Pius quotation says eloquently just 
what and how much tolerance and co- 
operation. Protestants may expect until 
they are willing to do “the only thing” 
consistent with Catholic tradition and 
dogma, viz., return to Mother Church. 
Does this mean that ‘a happier day for 
both divisions of Christianity may be 
dawning?” Utinam! 

Karl M. Chworowsky. 


Churches Hold Annual Meetings 


New Bedford, Mass.—At the annual 
meeting of the First Congregational So- 
ciety, held on January 25, the following 
elections took place: Patrick Sweeney, 
assessor; Vincent Francis, treasurer and 
collector; David W. Beaman, clerk; 
Charles A. Trafford, Jr., Mrs. Oliver 
Prescott, pulpit committee; Mrs. Robert 
C. Saltmarsh, W. H. Herbst, Jr., music 
committee; Robert C. Saltmarsh, church- 
school committee; Miss Alena A. Allen, 
Ulysses O. Chamillard, welfare committee; 
Mrs. Edward Drake, Mrs. Harold S. Bowie, 
Mrs. E. Stanley Swift, Arthur Tiffany, 
church welcome committee; Miss Elsie 
West, Edwin R. King, house committee; 
Miss Carolyn Akin, Mrs. Stephen Walters, 
Miss Elizabeth White, Mrs. Austin 8. 
Maxim, hospitality committee (three-year 
term), and Miss Elizabeth Williamson, 
Mrs. Edward P. Bigelow, hospitality com- 
mittee (one-year term, to fill vacancies); 
C. Gardner Akin, Jr., Mrs. Robert L. 
Baylies, unity home committee. 

Reports were submitted by the various 
organizations of the church. 

Lexington, Mass.—Almost every place 
was taken at the parish supper at the First 
Parish vestry on Wednesday evening, 


January 27. Following the supper mo- 
tion pictures were shown of the church- 
school pageant given at Christmas time, 
and then the annual meeting was called 
to order by the parish clerk, Robert S. 
Sturtevant. William Roger Greeley was 
chosen moderator and presided. The 
parish committee announced that, con- 
trary to custom, the every-member can- 
vass had been made in November and the 
budget proposed was covered by subscrip- 
tions already in hand, with the possibility 
of more to come in, which was not included 
in the figures given. The budget, which 
included an increase in some items, was 
unanimously voted. A vote of thanks and 
appreciation was passed for the good work 
and faithful service of Walter Ballard and 
Miss Minnie Seaver, who retire from the 
committee. The parish committee was 
commended for its efficient handling of the 
affairs of the parish, and a vote of thanks 
was given to Chester 8. Cook, director, 
and Professor Laurence Cleveland, or- 
ganist, and the members of the chorus for 
the splendid music that has added so much 
to the morning services. Lawrence Mitch- 
ell and Mrs. Ruben Shurburne were 
elected to the parish committee, Mrs. 


Ruth Crone was re-elected treasurer, Erro}, 
Locke, auditor, and Robert S. Sturtevant 
parish clerk. | 
The meeting voted to instruct the parisi) 
committee to appoint a committee on re-| 
modeling or redecorating the interior 03) 
the First Parish Church in Lexington} 
The parish committee met immediately| 
following the annual meeting. George V 
Towle was elected chairman and the com: 
mittee at once made plans for the appoint, 
ment of a special committee on remodeling 
or redecorating the interior of the chure 


the May Meetings: Philip Clark, | 
H. C. Carter, Mrs. Henry C. Davis, Jr 
William Hyde, Mrs. James H. Lewis 
Errol Locke and Miss Minnie Seaver. 
Hollis, N. Y.—At the annual meeting 
of the Hollis Unitarian Church the follov ' 
ing elections took place: John L. Yallowleyq 
Mrs. Carl J. T. Rannbury, Harold King) 
man, new trustees. 
Officials of the board of trustees: Jenkij 
R. Hockert, president (re-elected); Mrs 
William McGhee, vice president; J. Af 
Goodman, secretary; Andrew Ruege, treas} 
urer. i 
New York City.—At the annual meet 
ing of the Community Church, the follow} 
ing elections took place: John H. McCart 
clerk. 
Trustees: Mrs. Johanna M. Lindlo} 
chairman; Paul Lee Seward, Alva if 
Hughes, Mrs. H. E. Taylor, Miss Gra | 
Loomis, Edwin Koppel, D. F. Pachell | 
Paul Andersen, Thomas V. Challenge# 
R. C. Roper, Victor Olsa, William Frand} 
Mrs. C. F. Ansley, delegate to the mee} 
ings of the American Unitarian Associatio 
Mrs. Marion G. Atwell, alternate. 
oe 


PERSONAL 


Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks, minister of Af 
Souls’ Unitarian Church, Indianapol3 
Ind., for more than thirty years, was rH 
ceiving congratulations from many friend} 
the other day on his sixty-ninth birth} 
anniversary. Some of his friends recalle 
this philosophy of living which he once e 
pressed: “The burden of my preachil 
these years has been that life is good a | 

? 
| 


1 
} 
| 


worth living; that it is worth all the pai 
and struggle and hardness; that it is go | 
in strict proportion to the amount of tru i 
we put into it, in the amount of good lj 
put into it, in the measure of beauty will} 
which we give it grace. In dealing justllf 
mercifully, sympathetically with our fi 
lows, we find our joy and our salvation.” 
x x 


KING’S CHAPEL NOON SERVICE 


| 1 
Dr. John R. P. Sclater, minister of oth 
St. Andrew’s Church of Toronto, Canad 


I 
and a member of the Board of Preachers ) 


services of King’s Chapel, Boston, 4 
day to Friday, March 16-19. There wl 
be an organ recital by Raymond C. Robi 
son on Monday, March 15. 
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JOHN H. LATHROP COMMENTS 
ON LEADER EDITORIAL 


| Dr. John H. Lathrop, minister of the 
|/Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has sent the following letter to Dr. John 
‘van Schaick, editor of The Christian Leader: 
' “Tf it is not inappropriate for one who is 
;|inside the denomination to comment on 

your editorial, ‘Unitarians Facing Momen- 
}tous Changes,’ may I say that the situa- 
ion does not look to me as you represent 
t! 

“First, you classify Dr. Eliot with the 
faumanists. In the larger sense of the term 
‘ne might beso classified, but you imply that 
‘ne is a non-theist, which anyone who knows 
‘Dr. Eliot well knows is not so. It is true 
shat a sermon of his appeared in a volume 
“palled ‘Humanist Sermons,’ but so did a 
‘sermon of Dr. John Haynes Holmes’, and 
‘janyone who sits under Dr. Holmes and 
Haears him pray understands that he has 
1 very definite conception of God. 

l “Second, you state that he was ‘shoved 
liso the front in the Unitarian body by 
‘WCurtis W. Reese, Raymond Bragg,’ ete. 
Dr. Eliot has a standing of his own which 
j.ecounts for his prominence, and no one 
jut himself is responsible for his being at 
phe front. It happens that I was chairman 
of the committee that nominated the Ap- 
}oraisal Commission. It was this nomi- 
(jiaating committee which selected Dr. Eliot 
ior the task, and the men you mention 
ivere not on it. s 
“Third, as to the work of the Appraisal 
4commission, it was not conceived nor 
Warried out, nor do I feel that its results 
svere ‘against the organization.’ Thestudy 
of our churches to make them more effec- 
‘ive may result in suggested changes, but 
shat is what all of us hoped the study would 
fesult in. 
4 “Next, in commenting on the retirement 
‘Of Dr. Cornish and Dr. Hunt you say, 
‘there is no likelihood of a fight.’ The 
‘}act is that some years ago when the Amer- 
‘Yean Unitarian Association changed the 
“Term of office for the president from one 
jvear to four years, the intent was to es- 
\.ablish a custom similar to that which per- 
‘ains to the President of the United States 
—one term, and if that proves satisfactory, 
‘}yne re-election. I know this, for I also 
‘Jnappened to be a member of the committee 
‘hat provided this change. In Dr. Cor- 
ish’s retirement I am certain this intent 
yas in his mind. 
i) “No one regrets more than I that Dr. 
‘Woy did not see fit to accept the nomination 
Lo the vice-presidency in charge of minis- 
erial affairs. Dr. Eliot had a very large 
ind important conception of this function. 
‘t is not to be a ‘desk job,’ it could de- 
@relop to the very great importance with 
dvhich an Episcopal bishop handles the 
lergy, of course, without the bishop’s 
jiuthority. If Dr. Joy could not see it in 
‘his larger and important character, we 
an only express regret. 
| “The Congregational churches, as over 


; 


against Episcopal churches, believe that 
there is virtue in rotation in office, as over 
against life tenure. Each high official 
brings his gifts and his interests to bear 
upon the life of the organization. These 
vary from individual to individual, and the 
life of the organization is enriched as the 
years and changes go by. With all grati- 
tude to the past, we look expectantly to 
the future. The noble succession de- 
velops, expands and deepens our church 
life.”’ 


IS PEACE PRACTICAL? 


“With the ominous sound of marching 
feet growing louder in the world each day, 
the march toward peace must be made 
with the mind of man in which the Lord 
taketh pleasure,” said Rev. Herman A. 
Newman, pastor of the First Unitarian 
Church in Hrie, Pa., in an address on “Is 
Peace Practical,’’ before the League of 
Women Voters, in the Boston Store dining 
room. Mr. Newman approached his sub- 
ject from both the religious and intellectual 
standpoints. 

He contrasted the example set by Jesus 
in the Garden of Gethsemane, when he for- 
bade his disciples to defend him from the 
soldiers come to seize him, with the op- 
posite stand taken by Church leaders to- 
day. He quoted the Archbishop of York, 
who, in approving the Church of England 
Assembly decision that Christians may 
fight in the service of their country, as- 
serted, ‘‘it can be a Christian duty to kill.” 
He also recalled the papal blessing a few 
months ago of Pope Pius XIth upon Mus- 
solini’s victorious troops, after their return 
from a merciless slaughtering of an innocent 
humanity in Ethiopia, which the bishop 
of Milan called ‘“‘cooperation with God ina 
national and Catholic mission—opening 
the doors of Ethiopia to the Catholic faith 
and the Roman civilization.’’ He reported 
the fact that, a short time ago, the Erie 
Ministerial Association voted not to co- 
operate with the Emergency Peace Cam- 
paign during their spiritual recovery cam- 
paign, on the grounds that peace is not ac- 
tually related to spiritual recovery. ““My 
faith in the organized Christian Church, 
both Protestant and Catholic, as being 
concerned with bringing to pass that con- 
dition of peace and good will among men, 
into the hope for which Jesus was born, is 
shattered,’ declared Mr. Newman. 

Those who talk pacifism, but still be- 
lieve in armed preparedness against in- 
vasion, have no right to call themselves 
either pacifistic or religious, the speaker 
said. ‘Is peace practical? Yes, for any- 
one whose religion, by whatever name, is 
clear thoughts and honest deeds, for him 
‘whose connection with the Unseen is in 
the command which issued from it,— 
Thou must do the justice that thou 
eravest—and in his answering obedience 
to the command.’ Even as it was for 
Jesus, peace is practical only for idealists, 
for those who would be genuinely religious.” 


IS PROCTOR UNITARIAN? 


In recent years this matter has been fre- 
quently discussed, but there is no question 
in the minds of the boys attending the 
school. For years Proctor has been under 
the supervision of the State Board of 
Education and the tuition for the local 
boys was paid for by the various local 
communities. As long as the school was 
accepting funds in this manner, it was 
against the state laws to give preference 
to any particular denomination. By tradi- 
tion the school has always been Unitarian, 
but until the current year the school has 
been undenominational in the eyes of 
the law. Proctor is now, however, strictly 
a boarding school receiving no funds from 
the local authorities, and it thus has been 
relieved from the restriction imposed upon 
the public schools. For the first time 
Proctor is Unitarian in name as well as 
tradition. 

During the current year Proctor has 
been most fortunate in being able to secure 
as outside preachers some of the best known 
ministers in the Unitarian churches of the 
Hast. The regular Sunday services are 
held in the Unitarian church on Sunday 
evening under the supervision of the 
local Unitarian minister, Rev. Daniel M. 
Welch. The school is deeply indebted to 
these men who give of their valuable time 
to help make the church program a vital 
one in the lives of the Proctor boys. 

Much of the credit for this new program 
should go to Mr. Welch, who has cooperated 
in every possible way. He has taken 
charge of the evening services and has in- 
troduced the guest ministers to the school. 
On occasion the boys join his regular morn- 
ing service and on Wednesday night Mr. 
Welch conducts a series of lectures on cur- 
rent events which are attended with more 
than usual enthusiasm. 

The church work in the school is also 
enhanced by the course of lectures which is 
being given by Rev. Napoleon W. Lovely 
of Franklin, N. H. The lectures are at- 
tended by the entire student body and 
faculty and frequently the meetings are 
followed by lively controversial discussions. 
Mr. Lovely has a happy way of presenting 
a background which stimulates further 
thinking and discussion. 

There is a great advantage to the boys 
in having as guest speakers these outside 
men. They not only bring a new message 
each week but they are rendering another 
service which may be far more valuable in 
years to come. Boys attending the school 
for two or three years will, in the course of 
time, meet most of the ministers of our 
Eastern states. Later, when they are 
through school and college and settle down 
in some community where there is a Uni- 
tarian church, they will have more than 
the average introduction to the local min- 
ister. It is the hope of the school that the 
seeds which are being planted now will 
bear fruit for years to come. 

J. Halsey Gulick. 
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JAMES HOUGHTON 


Rey. James Houghton, Universalist and 
Unitarian clergyman for forty-six years, 
frontier missionary of the liberal faith, and 
superintendent of Universalist churches in 
the Southwest, died in Denver, Colo., 
February 15. A memorial service for him 
was held in Denver, February 18, by Rev. 
Harold Scott of Fort Collins, Colo. Inter- 
ment was in Fairmount Cemetery in Den- 
ver. Mr. Houghton was born in Cleve- 
land Townships, Whitley County, Ind., 
April 6, 1861. He was educated at In- 
diana State Normal School, and taught in 
Indiana and western Kansas for ten years 
before entering the Universalist ministry. 
He was ordained in Huntertown, Ind., 
November 16, 1893. He received Uni- 
tarian fellowship May 21, 1928. Heserved 
as missionary and pastor of churches in 
Indiana, Iowa, Ohio, Missouri, Kansas, and 
Colorado, and was southwest superintend- 
ent of Universalist churches for nine years. 

At the memorial service on February 18, 
the following words were spoken by his 
friend and fellow-minister, Rey. Harold 
Scott: 

“James Houghton was an intellectual. 
His approach to life as well as religion was 
primarily intellectual and rational. But he 
had to live in a world that is not guided by 
intelligence and is, in its overt aspects, 
irrational. Thus he had many conflicts in 
his life. He never learned, and scorned to 
learn, how to avoid conflict. He plunged 
through life in all its starkness, and so 
often he was grievously wounded. 

“He had the soul of a poet. He sought 
and found solace in his sadness and healing 
for his hurts in the arms of Mother Nature. 
The bees and brooks, the clouds and 
flowers, the trees and all growing things, 
ministered to his spirit in a language he 
understood. Some of his finest sermons 
were drawn from his conversations with 
the voices of nature. 

“Most clergymenachievethroughstruggle 
a more or less consistent theology, and that 
theology is their theology te the end. Mr. 
Houghton had none of the horror of incon- 
sistency that is said to be the bugbear of 
little minds. He was zealous in his search 
for truth. Each conclusion was a stepping- 
stone toward more truth. He never ceased 
to grow. He achieved the great fruits of 
scholarship when already past middle age. 
He was one of the few old men I have 
known who seriously undertook to keep 
abreast of the developments in the philos- 
ophy of religion. Yet scholasticism never 
claimed him. He was always more than a 
man of books and logic. He applied his 
philosophy to politics, economics, sociol- 
ogy, and education. He was expertly at 
home in many fields. He could swing from 
prophecy to international relations or la- 
bor problems with the practiced ease of a 
well trained mind. 

“He was a lucid teacher and a great ex- 
pounder of Scripture. He was a clear and 
forceful speaker, careful in his preparation, 


dignified and pleasing in his presentation. 

“At times his scholarship may have 
placed him too far in advance of his au- 
diences, but his reputation among clergy- 
men and scholars was one to be envied. 
Personally he was popular with his brother 
ministers. They found him cooperative, 
generous, devoid of professional jealousy. 

‘All his life he served in difficult fields. 
So far as I know he never had an easy 
parish. He spent his life in a frontier cul- 
ture among people who, through no fault 
of their own, were, for the most part, not 
equipped to assess at their true value his 
ripe scholarship and fine philosophic tem- 
per. Yet he loved the ministry. Not only 
books and nature but people were his 
teachers. He gave himself up to a life of 
serious hardships that the people might 
know the truth and become free. His 
faith in people and in the invincibility of 
truth was such that he rejected easier 
berths to which his attainments fitted him 
in favor of the difficult task of presenting a 
message far beyond the cultural preparation 
of the people to whom he spoke. Often 
misunderstood, but always respected, he 
fought the good fight, he finished the 
course, he kept the faith.”’ 


* * 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY NOTES 


Lawrence Academy at Groton, Mass., is 
probably unknown to most of the friends 
of our fellowship, yet it is becoming one of 
the most successful of the boys’ schools in 
New England. Originally founded by 
members of the old First Parish Church, 
and its endowment contributed chiefly by 
Unitarians, the school passed into other 
hands, until it was returned to liberal di- 
rection about twelve years ago with the ap- 
pointment of Fred C. Gray as principal. 
A school plant and three students con- 
stituted the Academy then. 

This year about 100 boys are enrolled, a 
tribute of parental confidence in the ability 
of the Academy to do what a school 
should. Of more than 270 boys sent to the 
colleges during Mr. Gray’s administration, 
just one has been dropped. 

The physical and financial well-being of 
the Academy has been carefully and skill- 
fully maintained by Michael Sheedy, 
treasurer the past thirty-five years. Mr. 
Sheedy, a faithful and generous supporter 
of the First Church, has rendered this 
gratuitous service in addition to the heavy 
cares of business, and despite his more 
than eighty years continues his unabated 
services to church, school and town which 
recently acclaimed him the first citizen of 
the town at a dinner given by his fellow- 
townsmen on the occasion of his eightieth 
birthday. 

Others devoted to the Academy are 
Dr. Howard A. Pease of the First Church, 
Fitchburg, Mass., secretary of the trustees, 
and Dr. Charles E. Park of the First 
Church in Boston, Mass. 

Most of the boys attend the First Church 
of Christ, Groton, and the minister, Rev. 


William W. Peck, cooperates by providing! 
the speakers for the Academy vespers} 
which all the students attend, Jews, Catho+| 
lics and Protestants. Among those wh¢ 
have already spoken and will speak during|| 
the present academic year are Dr. Louis C ]| 
Cornish, president of the American Uni-| 
tarian Association; Dr. Charles R. Joy) 
administrative vice president of the As+| 
sociation; Rev. Roger S. Forbes, ministe}} 
of the Unitarian church at Templeton, 
Mass.; Rev. Herbert Hitchen of the Unii|| 
tarian church at West Newton, Mass.|] 


Rev. John Nicol Mark of the Unitariay 
church at Arlington, Mass., Rev. Paul H| 
Chapman of the Unitarian church at Lex} 
ington, Mass.; and Dr. Brewer Eddy, sec! 
retary of the American Board of Foreign 
Missions. , 

Here is a rare opportunity for studen#} 
service. The relations of church and 
school are most cordial. The diversified 
religious affiliations are made to educate} 
the boys in meeting and maintaining hari 
monious and cooperative relations in | 
world where men differ in beliefs and prac} 
tices. 


* x 


CHURCH NOTES 

Under the auspices of the Educationai 
Department of the Community Church o} 
New York, Dr. Adolph Link, professor ai 
New York University, will give a series ol 
three lectures on ‘“‘Hypnotism—Its History 
Science, and Practice,’ with demonstral 
tions. The lectures will be given on Fri 
day evenings, March 12, 19 and 26, al 
8.30 o’clock. | 
Under the auspices of the Allianed 
branch of the First Church in Belmont 
Mass., Mrs. Caroline Webber Bixby wil 
give demonstration cooking lessons in th 
parish house at 9.15 on the mornings 
March 23 and 30. 
The Eliot Guild of the First Church of 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., will present it 
annual play, under the direction of Mrs 
Arthur Pingree, on Friday evening, Marel 
19. The title is “‘A Night of Terror,” i} 
mystery comedy in three acts. It is hopeq 
that the proceeds may be sufficient | 
enable the Guild to make its usual con 
tribution to the church and to send dele 
gates to the young people’s conference al 
Star Island in the summer. | 
The members of the church school a 
the First Congregational Society (Un i) 
tarian) of New Bedford, Mass., will pre} 
sent an Easter pageant entitled ‘‘The Raf 
newal of Life’ at a special Easter servi 
in the chapel, March 28, at 10 a. m. 

* * 
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EVENING ALLIANCE MEETING | 
The Evening Alliance of Greater Bosto 


will hold its monthly meeting at the A i 
lington Street Church, Boston, on Thurs 
day, March 11. Supper will be served i 
6 p. m., and the meeting will open at 7.44 

The speaker will be Carl B. Wetherelll! 
executive secretary of the Young Men 
Christian Union of Boston. 


\arch 11, 1937 


: MINISTERIAL CHANGES 


Rev. Cornelis Heyn, minister of the 
| dependent Congregation (Unitarian) of 
junkirk, N. Y., has accepted a call to the 
jinistry of the North Parish Church of 
orth Andover, Mass. He will assume 
js new duties on April 1. 

‘Thaddeus B. Clark of the Harvard 


Society (Unitarian) of 
Effective immediately. 


‘jongregational 
lrafton, Mass. 


+ 
‘Church Annou 
J3O0STON, MASS.— Arlington Street Church, 
‘}lington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
leeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
jnister emeritus. Sunday morning services at 11 a.m. 
| nday evening services at 7.45, during Lent. 


(BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
41 Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
Joister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robin- 
hi organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morning 
ayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ recital 
, Mr. Robinson; Tuesday to Friday, March 16-19, 
|v. John R. P. Sclater, D. D., Old St. Andrew’s 
‘)urch, Toronto, Canada. 


INEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
th Street and Lexingtoa Ave. Dr. Minot Simons. 
jaister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
vice, 11 a.m. Church School, 9.45 and 11 a. m. 


Vf 


fi 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
iring the coming week: 

UChicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
jm., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 


Zugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sunday, 
»,m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 


Youngstown, Ohio, Rev. Ward B. Jenks, Tuesday 
}i Thursday, 12.45 p. m., Station WKBN, 507 


— > ——= 
Classified Advertising 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 
Rate card furnished on request. 
“T GENEALOGY — Lineages traced. Charts pre- 
jred. Member N. E. Historic Genealogical Society. 
j:s. Arthur H. Alger, 6 Brown Terrace, Jamaica 
juin, Mass. Jamaica 0605-J. 


4 UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 
(4 Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 


It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


{hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
‘| Rooms with running water $2.00 up 


a 


Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


IN THIS ISSUE 


iGO tials ewes c Neon Bart eewce) ee 158 
Articles: 
Men and Women Can Be Educated, 
by Stephen H. Fritchman ....... 159 
The Body and the Light, by M. 
WHlaneoMOIsIGES) 6 4564855 45be0 52 160 


The Bryn Mawr Summer School, by 
Helen Drusilla Lockwood 

Can America Become a Hermit Na- 
tion? by W. Ellis Davies......... 163 

Deal with Causes, by Paul E. Baker .164 


IB OOKPREVICWS haat. ors ae eee 166 
OLN ee oat spe ahr ET ee ee 167 
News trom the:Hielditn, sese-e es oe 168 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Paul E. Baker is chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Social Science in the Kame- 
hameha Boys’ School, Honolulu, T. H. 


W. Ellis Davies is minister of the Uni- 
versalist church at Orono, Maine, and 
leader of the Unitarian Student Center 
Project, University of Maine. 


Stephen H. Fritchman is minister of 
the Unitarian church at Bangor, Maine. 

M. Whitcomb Hess is author of the book, 
“The Name Is Living.” 


Helen Drusilla Lockwood is associate 
professor of English at Vassar College. 


HAVE YOU MADE YOUR PLANS 


to attend the 


Twelfth International Congress 
Oxford, England 


August 3-8, 1937? 


Here is your opportunity to make your crossing on 
THE STATENDAM 
the largest ship calling at Boston this year 


The Flagship S.S. Statendam 


Two of our scheduled Tours will include 
passage on this ship as indicated below: 


Tour ‘‘A’’, June 29, S.S. Statendam, 52 days) 
Tour ‘“‘B’’, July 20, S.S. Statendam, 31 days 
Tour “C’’, July 24, S.S. Queen Mary, 26 days 


If you wish to take advantage of the special lower rates, 
NOW is the time to send in your deposit fee of $25 to 
reserve your place on one of these trips. 


THE TOUR SECRETARY 


is at your service at 


25 Beacon Street AGE ee 


Ee Boston, Massachusetts 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


March 11, 1 


Pleasantries 


“Excuse me, can you tell me the quickest 
way to the station?” 

“Run, man.”—Die Grune Post (Berlin). 

“Hm-m. Here’s a story about a collar 
button being found in a cow’s stomach. 

“That must be false. How could a cow 
get under a bedroom dresser?’’—Boston 
Transcript. 

“Did your garden do well last summer?”’ 

“No. Every time my husband started 
digging he found a lot of worms, so he 
would always quit and go fishing.”—Hz- 
change. 

* * 

Scout: ‘Do you think there is any 
chance of getting this joke in your maga- 
zine?” 

Joke Editor: ‘‘There may be. 
going to live forever.’’—Boy’s Life. 


Vm not 


The new picture periodicals seem to be 
doing quite well. We look forward to the 
happy day when all magazines are freed 
from the curse of reading matter.— Howard 
Brubaker in The New Yorker. 

ok ok 

. .. . Which reminds me of the story 
they used to tell of a shiftless character in 
Gallipolis who piled into bed one night 
after a coon hunt, with shoes, clothes and 
all. After a while his wife shook him: 
“Get up, you got your shoes on.” 

To which he mumbled, “‘That’s all right, 
they ain’t my good ones.’”’—0O.0O. McIntyre 
in the New York American. 

* * 

Pat wanted to borrow some money 
from Michael, who happened to have a 
small boy with him at the moment. ‘’Tis a 
fine kid you have there, Mike,” said Pat. 
“A magnificent head and noble features. 
Could you loan me ten?” 

“T could not,” replied Mike. ‘’Tis me 
wife’s child by her first husband.’’—Mon- 
treal Star. 

* * 

The one-ring circus was visiting a town 
in the hills. The folks there recognized 
all the instruments of the band except 
the slide trombone. , 

One old settler watched the player for 
quite some time, then, turning to his son, 
said: 

“Don’t let on that you’re watching him. 
There’s a trick to it; he ain’t really swal- 
lerin’ it.””—5th Corps Area News. 

* * 


A tourist, on his way to Europe, was 
experiencing seasickness for the first time. 
Calling his wife to his bedside, he said in a 
weak voice: 

“Jennie, my will is in the Florida Na- 
tional Bank. Everything is left to you, 
dear. My various stocks you will find in 
my safe-deposit box.’’ Then he said, fer- 
vently: ‘““And Jennie, bury me on the other 


side. I can’t stand this trip again, alive or | 


dead.” —Tale Spins. 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


== 


A Sueecssful Institute 


The Star Island Institute in 
Religious Education, formerly 
carr ed on in cooperation with 
the Laymen’s League, was 
managed last summer by the 
Department alone. We are 
glad to report that it was a 


most successful Institute. 


American Unitarian Association 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 
Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President, 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


The 


Introducing 
The Register 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


( 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry 
today. Association with the Un 
versity of Chicago adds to til 
School’s own curriculum a wi 
variety of subjects. For info 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago} 


The 


MID- WESTERN CONVENTIO 


—will be held in the new Third Unitariarg 
Church in Chicago, May 15 and 16, immedi , 
ately preceding the meetings of the Western 
Conference. Plan NOW for your attendance 


: 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGU 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. CAPitol 1 al 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


| 
It is a progressive, religious journal : 


must have the loyal support of eved 


Unitarian. Each subscription counts. 


you are not already a subscriber, ples 


? 


send in your order for a subscription t 


day. $3.00 per year. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


LEASE enter my subscription at yo 


To New Friends Princrsanctory Rate of 26 issues for orf 


dollar. 


Name .. 


Street..... Saraicievenive 3 
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